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section of the Prolegomena on "Apocalyptic Literature" a brief but 
serviceable introduction to most of the Pseudepigrapha. The rest of 
the book will serve as a brief introduction to Judaism, though as such it 
is scarcely comprehensive enough to meet the needs of even elementary 
students. In dealing with the apocalyptists, and with the Pharisees 
and Sadducees, the author is disposed to follow the less generally accepted 
views of M. Friedlander and of Leszynsky. But these positions are 
advocated with caution, and sometimes with reserve, and the reader 
is usually told where he may find access to the more usual type of 
opinion. From time to time references are given to modern literature. 
These add considerably to the value of the volume, which should prove 
of service to many readers. 

In his popular handbook tracing the religious development of the Jews 
in the period between the Old and the New Testaments, Charles 1 sets the 
apocalyptic literature prominently in the foreground. At the outset he 
compares prophecy and apocalyptic, greatly to the advantage of the 
latter as a functioning item in the religion of the period. The "King- 
dom of God" and the "Messiah" are also found to have derived their 
significance largely from apocalyptic imagery; and this also stimulated 
the belief in a blessed future life. The ethical phases in the development 
are sketched under the caption "Man's Forgiveness of His Neighbor"; 
and the functions of tradition and custom are traced in a chapter on 
"Reinterpretation and Comprehension." Finally, two chapters on the 
literature — one on the Apocrypha and one on the Pseudepigrapha — 
close the sketch. The limitations imposed by the plan of the series 
(the "Home University Library") necessitated a brief treatment, yet 
one feels that it might have been more representative and less selective. 

Shirley Jackson Case 
University of Chicago 
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This book in which Professor Lake* publishes in a revised form 
his Lowell Lectures of 1913-14 is valuable not only for its own sake 
but as a welcome sign of the times. Many of us have felt with the 
author that the modern theologian is " too often primarily a historian 

1 Religious Development between the Old and New Testaments. By R. H. Charles. 
New York: Henry Holt [no date], v+256 pages. $0.50. 

3 The Stewardship of Faith; Our Heritage from Early Christianity. By Kirsopp 
Lake, Professor of Early Christian Literature in Harvard University. New York: 
Putnam, 1915. vii+237 pages. $1 . 50. 
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rather than a student of living religion" (p. 196). This, indeed, is a 
very moderate statement, for in much of our theological literature there 
is no feeling whatever for the vital, practical issues of Christianity. 
We have here a book by a scholar of the first rank which frankly aban- 
dons the merely objective point of view, and tries to correlate the results 
of investigation with the actual problems of our time. 

The leading idea of the book is expressed in the title. "Christianity 
has always been a movement; the stewardship of faith is to carry on the 
movement. We must continue the same process of changing theology 
and changing institutional life which is revealed to us by the study of 
history." The historical period which comes under survey is that of the 
early, and especially the New Testament, church; and the chapters 
follow the broad outline of the development. Beginning with the 
apocalyptic background of the Gospels, we pass to the teaching of Jesus, 
and to the transformation which it underwent as the church became 
involved in the larger life of the Roman Empire. The three great 
conflicts of the growing church with heathenism, Gnosticism, and "un- 
instructed Christianity " are discussed in separate chapters. It is shown 
how " the church did not triumph because it preserved its theology, its 
ethics, or its institutions unchanged, but because it changed them all, 
and changed them rapidly, in order that they might express more rapidly 
and more fully the spiritual life which remained the same" (p. 4). Even 
the most cherished beliefs were wholly transformed, or at times discarded, 
when they proved inadequate to the needs of this spiritual life. 

Within the limits allowed him Professor Lake can deal only briefly 
or allusively with the many intricate historical problems which he 
encounters in the course of his survey. Throughout he occupies an 
advanced critical position, but his attitude is eminently fair-minded and 
tolerant. He even goes out of his way to discover elements of truth 
in views which are no longer tenable. Although content for the most 
part to accept the results of scholarship, without detailed discussion, 
he rarely fails to state them in a fresh manner, and to add some illuminat- 
ing suggestion of his own. Occasionally his conjectures seem a little 
hazardous, as when he maintains that an opposition to the Zealot move- 
ment is one of the underlying factors in the teaching of Jesus. Might 
it not be argued that in the time of Jesus the prevailing religious mood 
was one of quietism, and that it was the Zealots who came forward as the 
protesting minority ? Again, the suggestion that financial interest was 
largely responsible for the priestly attack on Jesus is somewhat far- 
fetched. To do the chief priests justice, they had other, and more 
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substantial, motives for their hostility. Questions of a graver kind will 
be raised by Professor Lake's acceptance of Wrede's theory of the 
messianic secret, and, perhaps, by his view of Docetism as a phase of 
"vulgar" or "uninstructed" Christianity. 

The historical survey, however, is subsidiary to the practical thesis of 
the book. It cannot be denied that in his endeavor to illustrate the 
present-day task of the church from the facts of the early history, the 
author sometimes yields to a natural temptation. The facts are sub- 
jected to some violence in order that they may march in line with their 
modern counterparts. But the method adopted is not without its 
advantages even from a strictly historical point of view. Not a few 
aspects of early Christianity become more intelligible, as well as more 
real and interesting, when they are considered in the light of present 
conditions. The main contention of the book has already been indicated. 
Christianity has for its aim the development of the spiritual life, and if 
it would achieve this aim it must continually recast its theology and 
institutional forms. Professor Lake holds strongly that a restatement 
which will satisfy the needs of our own time must be completely new, not 
a mere adaptation of the traditional doctrines and phraseology. To 
illustrate the futility of interpreting ancient formulae by some method 
of symbol and allegory, he points to the attempted pagan revival in the 
first century. It failed because men saw through its artificiality and 
turned to a religion which plainly said what it meant. Along with this 
thoroughgoing restatement of doctrine Professor Lake desires a fuller 
recognition of the psychological element in religion. Protestantism, he 
believes, has much to learn from the treatment of the spiritually sick, as 
it is practiced in the confessional. At the same time he acknowledges 
the duty which modern Christianity owes to society, as well as to the 
individual. In the Roman Empire the ethical problem consisted in the 
regenerating of personal morality; for our age it rather takes the form 
of imposing higher standards on social and national and international life. 

Many readers will feel that the main argument of the book suffers 
from a certain vagueness. The author does not try to analyze that inner 
spiritual life which he rightly considers to be more important than forms 
and creeds. He does not allow for anything distinctive in the Christian 
mode of communion with God, and there seems to be little reason why 
Buddhism or Mohammedanism, properly restated, should not answer 
his purpose as well. There is much to be admired in his plea that the 
old beliefs should be fearlessly translated into their modern equivalents; 
but is there not something to be. gained by preserving the continuity 
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of the religious tradition? He shows us himself, for that part, how 
primitive Christianity attached itself to existing ideas — Jewish and 
Hellenistic — and how this wise conservatism was no small element in its 
strength. In his demand for a closer study of the "varieties of religious 
experience" and a spiritual clinic based upon that study, he undoubtedly 
calls attention to a real need. But is there not a danger that his method 
might defeat its own ends ? The cure of souls, when all is said, cannot 
be practiced like a medical art, by means of scientific rules. Everything 
depends on native insight and sympathy. If the pastor is deficient in 
these, no amount of psychological study will help him, while, if he has 
them, it may only blur and confuse his own intuition. 

It is no small part of the value of the book that it continually pro- 
vokes question, and sometimes dissent. Professor Lake brings an 
original mind to bear on all the well-worn themes which he touches, 
and compels his readers at every turn to reconsider old conclusions. It 
would be ungrateful to close a notice of the book without mention of its 
literary quality, which makes it a pure pleasure to read. 



This latest addition 1 to the well-known series of "Studies in The- 
ology" is concerned with the life of the Roman world in the age when 
Christianity made its first conquests. The importance of the subject 
has never been fully recognized until recent years. We are now coming 
to understand that the conditions of the time not only prescribed the 
task of the new religion, but reacted in a hundred ways on the message 
it delivered. It was a happy thought to gather up in a single convenient 
handbook the results of the large literature which has gathered round 
the many different aspects of the subject. The comprehensive nature 
of Professor Angus' work may be judged from the titles of his chapters: 
"General Characteristics of the Era"; "Social and Moral Conditions"; 
"Religious Conditions"; "The Jew"; "The Greek"; "The Roman"; 
"The Language of Christianity." To discuss any one of these themes 
exhaustively in the compass of a small volume would of course be 
impossible; and the author does not aim at more than a summary pre- 
sentation of results. But the amount of material which he has com- 
pressed into a few brief chapters is surprising, and all the more so as he has 
made his book readable and interesting throughout. Naturally he 

1 The Environment of Early Christianity. By S. Angus, M.A., Ph.D., Professor 
of New Testament and Historical Theology, St. Andrew's College, University of 
Sydney. New York: Scribner, 1915. xi+ 240 pages. $0.75. 
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draws largely on investigators such as Dill, Friedlander, Wendland, 
Deissmann; but he writes almost everywhere with the authority of a 
scholar, who has examined at least his literary sources at first hand. In 
all that concerns the more external features of first-century life and 
society his account leaves little to be desired. We could have wished 
for a fuller treatment of spiritual and intellectual conditions, e.g., the 
nature and influence of later Stoicism, the effect of astrological beliefs, 
the mystical speculations which grew out of the fusion of Eastern and 
Western ideas. It might have been well, too, if the church had been 
placed in a more vital relation to its environment. The author proceeds 
too much on the old assumption that Christianity was an alien movement, 
triumphing because Providence had secretly arranged a peculiarly 
favorable set of conditions. Are we not now learning to recognize that 
in many important respects it was the resultant of the forces at work in 
the world which it conquered? But within the limits which he has 
defined for himself Professor Angus is an entirely safe guide. We would 
commend the book especially to the notice of theological teachers. 
They will find no more useful textbook for what must now be regarded 
as an indispensable branch of New Testament study. 

E. F. Scott 

Queen's University 

Kingston, Canada 
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The first impression made by this book is that of size. For fourteen 
hundred pages it wends its way through the various highways and 
bypaths of the grammar of the language of the New Testament. It is 
a herculean task which Professor Robertson has brought to completion, 
whether one views it from the standpoint of the mere mechanical work 
involved or from the standpoint of the more taxing labor of reading and 
research. 

The appearance of so large a book on such a subject is a matter 
of interest in these days when, to state it mildly, the linguistic discipline 
no longer retains the firm hold which it once possessed in college and 
seminary circles. The feeling on the part of many that the heyday of 
rigid linguistic requirements is past, at least for a time, renders the pro- 
duction of such work as this a matter of some note. 

1 A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical Research. By 
A. T. Robertson. New York: George H.Doran Co., 1914. xl+ 1,360 pages. $5.00. 



